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Notes  of  the  Week  . 


Methods  of  Autocracy 

T  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  just  the 
way  of  Germany.  We  say  we  are  fighting 
for  democracy,  but  suppression  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  is  not  democratic.  I  dislike  to  see 
German  methods  here,  and  we  cannot  pretend  that 
we  are  superior  to  Germany  if  we  countenance 
the  methods  of  autocracy.” 

This  criticism  of  the  recent  up-swelling  of  au¬ 
tocracy  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  resignation  of  Charles  Beard  from 
Columbia  as  a  protest  against  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  suppression  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
freedom  of  petition,  Robinson  says:  ‘‘It  has  de¬ 
volved  on  a  few  of  us  to  try  to  uph  ;d  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution.” 

One  of  the  boldest  evidences  of  autocracy  which 
the  Government,  undemocratic  enough  to  deny 
the  franchise  to  women,  has  been  capable  of,  is 
lawless  treatment  of  women  peacefully  petitioning 
for  redress  of  political  grievances.  Suffragists 
can  say  with  Professor  Robinson  and  Professor 
Beard :  “It  has  devolved  on  a  few  of  us  to  up¬ 
hold  our  rights.” 

Labor  Supply  the  Next  Govern¬ 
ment  Problem 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER,  asked  last 
week  the  likelihood  of  a  labor  conscription 
act  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  said  that 
the  matter  was  not  in  shape  to  permit  discussion 
of  what  the  attitude  of  the  Government  will  be. 
The  Government  acknowledges,  however,  that  the 
inadequate  labor  supply  is  becoming  a  problem 
and  that  all  branches  of  the  Government  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  in  view  of  making  a  plan 
to  deal  with  the  serious  shortage  of  workers  in 
agriculture  and  the  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries. 

“Administration  members,”  says  a  special  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  “are 
placing  great  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  women 
to  make  up  a  great  deal  of  this  labor  shortage. 
All  the  information  obtainable  from  the  British 
labor  commission  respecting  the  adaptability  of 
women  for  varied  forms  of  employment  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  employment  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  this 
Government  in  documentary  form.” 

Women  are  to  do  the  work,  buy  the  bonds, 
save  the  food,  and  spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
knitting  for  the  soldiers.  Their  suggestion  that 
the  Government  might  at  least  do  them  the  sim¬ 
ple  justice  of  putting  them  squarely  on  their  feet 
in  the  world  to  do  this  share  of  its  work  is  still 
met  by  the  unsquare  opposition  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  federal  amendment. 


Wages 

HE  District  of  Columbia  needs  more  police¬ 
women  for  its  rush  of  business,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  reports  this  week,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  will  ask  Congress  for  them. 
Also  the  two  present  policewomen  are  to  have 
their  wages  raised.  One  of  them  is  specially  com¬ 
mended  for  her  part  in  the  arrests  of  women 
suffragists.  “Her  work  is  of  a  public  nature  and 
she  has  a  record  of  arrests  equal  to  that  of  any 
man  on  the  force,”  reports  the  Times. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  indeed  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  wages  of  women  it  calls 
upon  to  help  in  lawless  maltreatment  of  suf¬ 
fragists  standing  for  democracy  for  women — and 
in  the  regular  administering  of  its  barbarous  po¬ 
lice  court  and  prison  system. 

Another  Religious  Body 
Endorses  Suffrage 

HE  Congregational  Church,  when  its  national 
council  was  in  session  last  week  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  passed  by  a  large  majority  a  res¬ 
olution  urging  the  need  of  woman  suffrage  at 
this  time  in  the  United  States.  The  question  was 
forced  for  decision  by  members  of  the  council, 
in  spite  of  objections  that  a  church  has  nothing 
to  do  with  suffrage,  and  brought  out  the  spirited 
debate  a  live  issue  always  rouses. 

In  this  action  the  Congregational  Church  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Council  of  Re^irm  Rabbis,  who  have  gone 
on  record  for  suffrage  in  the  last  months. 

Red  Cross  Fever 

ENNSYLVANIA  women  on  October  15 
held  a  civic  conference  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  to  discuss  the  danger  the 
hysterical  emphasis  put  upon  Red  Cross  work  by 
the  press  and  the  Government  is  bringing  to  the 
civic  work  that  must  be  done  by  women. 

“The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  has  almost  super¬ 
seded  civic  work,”  said  the  state  chairman.  “The 
longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  civic  work  will  be 
needed.  Housing  conditions  are  growing  worse, 
slums  are  created  in  a  night;  and  negro  riots 
in  Chester  and  Fifth  Ward  politics  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  the  great  need  of  civic  betterment. 

“We  are  spending  much  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  boys  in  khaki.  Why  not  redouble  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  the  girls  in  industry  who  are  answer¬ 
ing  the  last  call  to  the  colors?” 

This  recovery  from  war  fever,  this  growth  of  a 
right  sense  of  proportion  is  spreading.  More  and 
more  women  are  getting  over  the  conviction  that 
they  have  done  their  civic  duty  when  they  have 
given  a  few  hours  to  collecting  for  a  soldiers’ 
book  or  tobacco  fund,  subscribed  to  Belgian  re¬ 
lief,  solicited  buyers  for  a  war  bond,  or  knitted 
a  scarf  for  a  sailor.  And  they  are  knowing  more 
and  more  surely  that  they  cannot  play  their  citi¬ 
zen’s  part  without  the  responsibility  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 


The  Greatest  Issue 

ORRIS  HILLQUIT,  Socialist  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  has  sent  an  open 
letter  to  the  three  other  candidates  for  the 
office,  asking  them  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
their  supporters  to  vote  for  suffrage  in  the  State 
referendum  campaign.  He  says  : 

“If  each  of  us  will  make  a  special  and  earnest 
appeal  to  his  supporters  to  vote  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  the  measure  will  carry  and  we  shall  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  righting  an  age-long  wrong.  Know¬ 
ing  the  great  importance  of  the  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  issues  involved  in  the  city  campaign,  I  assert 
that  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  overshadows 
them  all  as  a  permanent  measure  of  social  justice 
and  progress.” 

This  direct  stand  for  suffrage  in  New  York 
now  just  before  the  vote  on  the  question  comes  in 
November,  is  another  sign  of  the  new  attitude 
politicians  take  toward  suffrage.  It  is  not  depre¬ 
ciating  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Hillquit 
to  see  that  he  is  able  to  make  such  a  proposal  to 
the  New  York  candidates  with  hope  of  success 
because  the  fight  for  the  federal  amendment 
fought  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party  has  made 
suffrage  everywhere  a  practical  political  issue.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  answer  the  men  of 
the  other  parties  make  to  this  plain  challenge 
from  a  candidate  to  whom  suffrage  is  more  than 
the  political  football  it  has  too  often  been  in  state 
and  national  politics. 

Taking  the  Right  Side 

SPEAKING  in  New  York  City  at  a  suffrage 
mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Union  this  week. 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  explained  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  he  is  for  suffrage  is  because 
Elihu  Root  is  against  it. 

He  took  a  further  direct  stand  on  the  side  of 
democracy  by  saying :  “America  cannot  honestly 
say  it  is  fighting  for  democracy  if  it  refuses  to 
grant  the  vote  to  its  women.” 

Direct  Action 

WOMEN  voters  in  Russia,  in  a  certain  town, 
recently  asked  that  $500,000  be  voted  to 
provide  a  pension  of  twenty  rubles  a 
month  for  the  wives  of  soldiers.  The  mayor  of¬ 
fered  to  “consider”  the  question  and  adjourned 
the  meeting.  The  women  knew  what  the  mayor 
meant  by  “consider.”  They  surged  forward,  kept 
the  mayor  in  his  seat,  sent  out  other  women  to 
bring  back  the  city  council,  and  demanded  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  At  once  the  $500,000  was  voted. 

Russian  women  perhaps  deserve  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  that  has  come  to  them  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  more  than  other  women  deserve  it,  because 
of  this  spirit  of  fearless  activity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  that  distinguishes  them  in  every  field,  in 
social  questions,  in  politics,  and  even  in  war. 
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Pickets  Get  Maximum  Sentence  from  Administration 


IF  you  are  drunk  and  disorderly,  the  police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  sen¬ 
tence  you  to  fifteen  days.  If  you  are  a  prosti¬ 
tute  you  may  get  thirty  days.  But  if  you  petition 
the  Government  for  political  liberty  you  will 
spend  six  months  in  the  District  workhouse.  This 
is  the  present  logic  of  the  Administration,  which, 
through  President  Wilson’s  police  court  ap¬ 
pointees,  is  trying  to  “stop  picketing”  and  stop 
women's  reminding  the  country  of  our  embarrass¬ 
ing  lack  of  democracy  at  home  while  our  men  go 
to  die  for  democracy  abroad. 

Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York,  hurled  ringing 
defiance  to  the  court  when  she  spoke  for  the  last 
group  of  pickets,  arrested  Monday,  October  15, 
at  the  gate  of  the  White  House,  and  tried  in  the 
police  court,  before  Judge  Mullowney,  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

“We  have  seen  officers  of  the  law  permit  men 
to  assault  women,  to  destroy  their  banners,  to 
enter  their  residence.  How,  then,  can  you  ask 
us  to  have  respect  for  the  law?  We  thought 
that  by  dismissing  the  suffragists  without  sentence 
this  court  had  finally  decided  to  recognize  our 
legal  right  to  petition  the  Government.  We  shall 
continue  to  picket  because  it  is  our  right.  On  the 
tenth  of  November  there  will  be  a  long  line  of 
suffragists  who  will  march  to  the  White  House 
gates  to  ask  for  political  liberty.  You  can  send 
us  to  jail,  but  you  know  that  we  have  broken 
no  law.  You  know  that  we  have  not  even  com¬ 
mitted  the  technical  offense  on  which  we  were 
arrested.  You  know  that  we  are  guiltless. 

Assistant  Corporation  Attorney  Hart,  who  has 
conducted  all  the  cases  against  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets,  demanded  the  maximum  sentence.  Without 
comment  Judge  Mullowney  obliged  him  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  four  suffragists  before  him  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  twenty-five-dollar  fine  or  six  months  in 
the  District  workhouse.  He  also  directed  that  the 
eleven  suffragists,  whom  he  found  guilty  but  re¬ 
leased  without  sentence  October  6,  be  summoned 


at  once  for  sentence.  This  may  mean  that  Miss 
Alice  Paul,  national  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  until  the 
middle  of  April. 

THE  charge  on  which  Miss  Maude  Jamieson, 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia ;  Miss  Minnie  Hennes¬ 
sey,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Miss  Kate 
Heffelfinger,  of  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Miss  Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York,  whose  parents 
brought  her  from  Poland  to  be  an  American  be¬ 
cause  of  their  yearning  for  political  freedom, 
were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  spend  six 
months  in  the  District  workhouse,  was  “ob¬ 
struction  of  traffic,”  the  charge  the  Government 
uses  against  the  pickets.  At  four-thirty  Monday 
afternoon  they  marched  down  Madison  Place,  car¬ 
rying  a  banner  inscribed  “How  long  must  women 
wait  for  liberty?”  and  the  purple,  white  and  gold 
tricolor  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  The  authorities 
were  totally  unprepared.  With  Judge  Mullowney 
the  police  force  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
picketing  was  over,  that  women  picketed  to  go  to 
Occoquan,  and  that  when  they  were  not  sent  to 
Occoquan  they  would  not  bother  to  picket.  It 
took  almost  ten  minutes  for  the  patrol  wagon  to 
be  summoned  and  to  appear.  Meantime,  the  four 
pickets  stood,  two  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  just 
as  pickets  stood  unmolested  for  six  months,  theii 
beautiful  banners  floating  lazily  under  the  yellow 
leaves,  and  the  crowd  of  Government  clerks 
streaming  by  from  the  day’s  work,  glancing  at 
the  gay  flags,  or  pausing  a  moment  to  see  “what 
the  cops  will  do  to  them  tftis  time. 

One  old,  old  lady  paused  to  read  the  lettered 
banner.  “How  long  must  women  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty?”  she  repeated,  slowly,  and  then,  with  sudden 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  murmured,  “How  long,  oh, 
Lord — how  long?” 

A  small  boy  in  short  trousers  shouted,  “T’ree 
months  at  Occo’wan  youse’ll  be  waitin  . 

"I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  in  that,”  said  a  lady 


who  stood,  with  a  “Guide  of  Washington”  in  her 
hand,  looking  at  the  pickets  with  critical  gaze,  .  I 
•  really  can’t  see  anything  wrong  in  that.  It’s  quite 

lovely.” 

The  patrol  clanged  down  the  Avenue  and 
stopped  at  the  curb.  The  officers  piled  out,  and 
without  any  trouble,  with  a  few  good-natured  di¬ 
rections,  pushed  aside  the  small  crowd. 

Then  an  officer  approached  the  pickets. 

"Move  on,”  he  said,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  “I’ll  have  to  put  you 
under  arrest.  You  are  under  arrest,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

Rose  Winslow  lifted  the  lettered  banner  high, 
high  over  her  head,  and  marched  down  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  waiting  patrol.  She  was  a  con¬ 
queror,  not  a  prisoner.  The  crowd  seemed  to 
catch  her  spirit,  and  burst  into  sudden,  sponta¬ 
neous  applause.  The  pickets  were  hustled  into  the 
Black  Maria,  their  banners  floating  defiantly 
brave  and  gay  from  the  door  at  which  an  officer 
stood  guard. 

THE  four  pickets  last  arrested  will  not  im¬ 
mediately  join  the  nineteen  suffragists  now 
at  Occoquan.  They  were  taken  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  jail  after  their  sentence,  according  to  the 
usual  procedure,  but  friends  who  went  out  to 
see  them  late  in  the  afternoon  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  kept  there  at  least  a  week. 
They  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  any  visitors  or 
to  write  any  letters  for  a  week.  “Then  we’ll 
see,”  was  the  best  that  Warden  Zinkham  would 
promise. 

Numbers  of  women  have  already  volunteered 
for  the  picket  line  on  November  10.  A  long  line 
of  women  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
House  with  their  dramatic  demand  for  “justice 
to  women  now”  will  be  the  answer  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  to  the  loss  of  half  a  year  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  tools  have  taken  from  these  four 
lives. 


Investigation  of  Occoquan  Workhouse 


U  ESOLVED,  That  a  select  committee  of 
Jt\  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to 
investigate  the  Administration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Virginia,  to  re¬ 
port  thereon  as  early  as  possible  during  the  second 
session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Said  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere, 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  call  for  records  re¬ 
lating  to  said  workhouse.” 

This  resolution  to  investigate  Occoquan  work- 
house — the  congressional  investigation  that  alone 
can  light  up  the  Government  prison  where  suf¬ 
fragists  have  been  shut  up  for  months  to  suffer 
treatment  in  many  ways  worse  than  that  they 


would  have  suffered  in  the  dungeons  of  old  Rus¬ 
sia — Was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Jeannette 
Rankin,  representative  from  Montana,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  War  Congress.  Miss  Rankin 
twice  visited  a  friend  imprisoned  at  the  work- 
house.  Her  move  for  a  bona  fide  probe  into 
Occoquan  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Board  of 
Charities’  plain  intent  to  clear,  in  a  secret  session, 
the  prison  regime  of  Superintendent  Whittaker 
of  the  charges  of  “mismanagement,  graft,  sanitary 
depravity,  indignity  and  brutality,  made  against 
it  by  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Samuel  G.  Brent,  and 
Judge  T.  K.  N.  Norton,  counsel  for  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who,  as  former  officials  or  in¬ 
mates  of  Occoquan,  were  ready  to  testify  against 
the  management. 


The  District  Commissioners  this  week  made 
public  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  “in¬ 
vestigation”  on  October  2,  before  which  arbitrary, 
hidden  court  Mr.  Malone  refused  to  present  his 
witnesses.  And  the  report  proves  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  in  turning  from  the 
proceedings  as  soon  as  their  character  of  an  ar¬ 
ranged  whitewash  was  shown  up  by  the  refusal  of 
the  investigators  to  admit  the  press  or  the  public. 

An  introduction  to  the  report  explains  at  some 
length  the  star-chamber  methods  the  Board  of 
Charities  found  it  convenient  to  use,  and  notes 
truly  that  the  counsel  making  the  charges  with¬ 
drew  from  the  investigation  “to  find  another 
forum  in  which  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
vivid  story  of  Occoquan  workhouse.”  The 
“findings”  of  the  board  follow: 
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ROM  the  date  of  the  commitment  of  the 
J7  first  of  the  several  groups  of  the  National 

Woman’s  Party  to  Occoquan  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  of  mischievous  agitation,  and 
utter  disregard  of  all  rules  and  regulations  has 
been  exhibited  by  them. 

“The  application  of  the  usual  and  ordinary 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  prisoners  was  re¬ 
sented,  and  a  positive  and  continuous  effort  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  to  lead  and  create  insubordina¬ 
tion  was  exhibited.  In  Mr.  Whittaker  s  absence 
the  Commissioners  placed  in  charge  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  Alonzo  Tweedale,  auditor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  man  so  well-known  in  the  District 
that  no  statement  of  his  abilities,  his  integrity  and 
record  for  humane  action  need  be  given. 

“Under  his  rule  the  seditious  effort  and  conduct 
referred  to  increased  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  members  of  the  National  Womans  Party  com¬ 
mitted  to  Occoquan.  His  efforts  to  enforce  rule 
and  discipline  were  thwarted  at  every  turn,  and 
the  climax  of  insubordination  was  reached  on  the 
third  day  of  October,  when  one  of  the  parties  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  about  to  be  removed  from  Occo¬ 
quan  for  hospital  treatment  in  Washington.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  this  removal  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  friends  of  the  party  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  them,  when  she  was  notified  that  she 
was  to  go  to  the  hospital  in  Washington,  the  other 
members  of  the  National  Womans  Party  com¬ 
mitted  to  Occoquan  declared  that  she  should  not 
go,  and  brought  on  a  riot,  which  was  disgraceful 
in  act,  and  came  very  near  being  serious  in  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  officers  and  guards  at  Occoquan  are  worn 
out  by  overwork  and  inmates  excited  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  and  this  is  seriously  threatening  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  discipline  and  endangering  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  institution.  The  parties  who  have 
by  letter  and  otherwise  informally  brought  to  your 
attention  matters  of  complaint  have  been,  as 
above  indicated,  given  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify  and  this  opportunity  has  been  declined. 
The  conditions  of  unrest  at  Occoquan  have  be¬ 
come  so  inflammatory  that  no  useful  investiga¬ 
tion  depending,  as  it  necessarily  must  depend, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  under  stress 
of  excitement  and  discontent  could  now  be  made, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities  advises : 

“That  the  investigation  directed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  postponed 
until  the  conditions  of  unrest,  excitement  and  dis¬ 
quiet  at  Occoquan  have  been  overcome ; 

“That  the  order  relieving  W.  H.  Whittaker  as 
superintendent,  temporarily  and  without  prejudice, 
be  revoked,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  restored  to  his 
position  as  superintendent; 

“That  the  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  now  at  Occoquan  be  informed  that  unless 
they  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  discon¬ 
tinue  their  acts  of  insubordination  and  riot,  they 
will  be  removed  from  Occoquan  to  the  city  jail 
and  placed  in  solitary  confinement.” 

When  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  gave 
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this  report  to  the  press  they  made  a  statement 
to  explain  the  farce  the  probe  became  under  the 
directing  hand  of  the  Charities  Board.  They,  too, 
apologize  carefully  for  the  underground  inquiry 
into  Mr.  Malone’s  charges  and  make  again  the 
often-heard  claim  that  Occoquan  is  a  model 
prison  in  spite  of  the  known  facts  of  medieval 
conditions  of  food,  punishment  and  sanitation. 

U  'T'  Commissioners  have  approved  the  rec- 
ommendations  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
after  most  careful  consideration.  They 
believe  that  if  the  complaints  of  unbearable  condi¬ 
tions  at  Occoquan  were  made  in  good  faith,  that 
the  complainants  should  have  come  forward  with 
the  testimony  when  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
Board  of  Charities. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  District  workhouse  at 
Occoquan  is  an  institution  of  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  proud,  and  which  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation  s  Capital.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  advanced  step  in  the  development  of 
penal  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
pre-eminent  position  is  generally  recognized  by 
competent  authorities  throughout  the  Union. 

“It  is  an  institution  wherein  cells  and  grated 
doors,  and  locks  and  stockades  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  system  of  dormitories  and  open  treat¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  reform¬ 
atory  character  of  the  institution  as  distinct  from 
its  punitive  character.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
some  prisoners  lately  have  seen  fit  to  abuse  the 
greater  freedom  of  action  permitted  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  institution  under  this  advanced  system  of 
penal  treatment. 

“Discipline  will  be  maintained  at  the  Occoquan 
workhouse.  Every  complaint  made  by  any  pris¬ 
oner,  visitor,  or  other  person,  whether  based  upon 
knowledge  of  fact  or  credence  of  a  rumor,  will 
be  investigated,  and  if  any  condition  that  should 
not  exist  is  discovered  to  exist,  it  will  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

“For  the  present,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  content  to  approve 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Charities. 

The  exoneration  of  Whittaker  and  his  system 
in  the  Board  of  Charities  report  gets  its  signifi¬ 
cance  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  past  record.  The  power  that  gives  him  Occo¬ 
quan  and  keeps  him  in  place  has  exerted  itself 
to  make  these  new  charges  look  like  the  first  in 
a  model  career  of  prison  management.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  report  upon  his  record,  however,  has 
been  made  to  The  Suffragist  by  Julian  Leavitt, 
writer  on  prison  reform  and  recognized  expert 
on  the  prison  contract  system. 

tt\kT  HITT  AKER  got  his  first  prison  ap- 
lfV  pointment,  as  warden  of  the  Indiana 
State  Reformatory,  about  1905  or  1906, 
solely  as  reward  of  political  activity,  having  been 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  and  an  integral  part  of  the  Republican  ma¬ 
chine  for  some  years.  The  reformatory  was  then 
notorious  as  a  contract  sweat  shop,  and  the  labor 
people  had  been  fighting  for  years  to  have  the 
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contract  system  abolished.  A  year  or  two  later 
they  succeeded  in  getting  an  act  through  the  legis¬ 
lature,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  prison  people.  Every¬ 
body  suspected,  of  course,  that  this  opposition  was 
financed  by  the  contractors,  but  there  was  no 
proof. 

“As  soon  as  the  act  became  law  Whittaker  ap¬ 
parently  accepted  it  in  good  faith  and  proceeded 
to  convert  his  institution  into  what  he  called  a 
modern  trade  school.  He  manipulated  publicity 
very  skillfully  and  got  a  fine  reputation  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  institution  by  the  very  same  methods 
that  he  has  employed  as  head  of  Occoquan.  And 
then,  in  1908,  or  thereabouts,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  completely  tricked  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  press  in  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
tract  system.  He  had  not  abolished  it  or  even  re¬ 
duced  it  to  any  extent.  He  had  merely  taken  off 
the  old  signs  and  put  on  new  ones.  The  shirt 
contract  shop  he  called  the  “Shirt  Trade  School  1 
The  furniture  contract  shop  he  called  the  “Furni¬ 
ture  Trade  School,”  and  so  with  all  the  other 
contract  shops.  The  contractors  were  in  complete 
control  of  the  reformatory  as  before.  The  boys 
were  sweated  and  punished  as  before;  if  any¬ 
thing  the  tasks  had  been  increased  and  the  pun¬ 
ishments  made  more  severe. 

“This  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  the 
State  at  the  time,  but  the  Republicans  were  then 
in  control  and  Whittaker  was  able  to  sta\  e  off 
any  investigation.  Things  ran  on  as  before.  But 
at  Christmas  time,  1909,  it  was  discovered  that 
Whittaker’s  wife  had  received  a  valuable  diamond 
ring  as  a  gift  from  the  contractors.  The  news¬ 
papers  began  to  ask  questions  again.  By  that 
time  the  Democrats  had  gained  control,  having 
put  in  Governor  Marshall,  now  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  demand  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  became  insistent  Whittaker  collapsed, 
resigned  his  job  and  left  the  State.  Governor 
Marshall  had  the  facts  against  him,  but  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  not  persecute  the  poor 
devil  who  had  broken  down  under  fire. 

“For  six  months  nothing  was  heard  of  Whit¬ 
taker.  Then  in  1910  he  turned  up  as  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  which  was 
then  under  the  control  of  the  contractors.  The 
president  of  the  organization  was  the  personal  at¬ 
torney  and  cousin  of  the  biggest  prison  contractor 
in  Maryland.  Here  Whittaker  was  carefully 
groomed  for  the  Occoquan  job,  which  he  landed 
through  Republican  influence.” 

Since  his  rule,  charges  of  brutality  and  mis¬ 
management  have  been  brought  against  Occoquan 
several  times.  The  Charities  Board  will  admit 
only  one  other  formal  inquiry,  in  1915,  stubbornly 
refusing  to  answer  questions  as  to  facts  that 
should  be  matters  of  public  record. 

A  complacent  Board  of  Charities  has  again  re¬ 
fused  to  act  against  Whittaker.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appealed  to  last  week  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  through  Attorneys 
Scott  and  Buchanan,  of  Richmond,  cannot  take 
such  a  step  because  the  Occoquan  property  is  a 
federal  reservation  in  that  state. 

The  congressional  investigation  is  pending. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely:  * 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SHOT-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage.  _ 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  Z 

against).  r  ...  ,  .« 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House  ,  ... 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Administration’s  Hypocrisy 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  this  week  sought  to  appear  the  friend  of  suffrage 
by  expressing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  suffrage  referendum  in  New 
York.  He  writes  to  a  leader  in  the  New  York  suffrage  campaign: 

“May  I  not  express  to  you  my  very  deep  interest  in  the  campaign  in  New  York 
for  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage,  and  may  I  not  say  that  I  hope  no  votei  will 
be  influenced  in  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  great  matter  by  anything  the  so- 
called  pickets  may  have  done  here  in  Washington?  However  justly  they  may 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  serious  criticism,  their  action  represents,  I  am  sure, 
so  small  a  fraction  of  the  women  of  the  country  who  are  urging  the  adoption  of 
woman  suffrage  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  and  argue  a  narrow  view  to  allow 
their  actions  to  prejudice  the  cause  itself.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  great 
state  of  New  York  set  a  great  example  in  this  matter.” 

At  the  very  time  the  President,  recognizing  the  growing  power  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement,  thus  endeavors  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  friendliness  to  the 
cause,  his  Administration  sentences  to  six  months’  imprisonment  women  who  ask 
him  to  take  action  on  suffrage  at  Washington. 

It  is  difficult  for  women  to  feel  any  respect  for  a  President  who  thus  asks  other 
people  to  vote  for  suffrage,  while  he  himself  delays  its  success  in  Congress — who, 
pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  human  liberty,  throws  women  into  jail  for  daring  to 
stand  silently  at  his  gates  demanding  it. 

The  President  has  urged  the  men  of  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maine  and 
New  York  to  enfranchise  their  women.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  he  any  power 
to  make  his  expression  of  good  will  effective.  In  Washington,  where  his  will  is 
supreme,  he  has  been  silent. 

However  much  Mr.  Wilson  may  attempt  to  becloud  the  situation  by  his  seem¬ 
ing  friendliness  to  suffrage  in  places  where  this  friendliness  means  nothing,  the 
Woman’s  Party  will  continue  steadfastly  to  demand  that  the  President  secure 
action  in  Congress,  where  he  is  all  powerful,  instead  of  advising  action  in  the 
states,  where  he  is  impotent.  We  will  not  falter  because  of  the  six  months’  sen¬ 
tence  given  the  last  group  of  protestants  at  the  White  House.  The  extreme 
steps  which  the  Administration  is  taking  to  crush  our  protest  is  lighting  the  fire 
of  rebellion  among  women  all  over  the  country.  The  campaign  will  go  on  with 
ever-increasing  vigor  until  the  Administration  is  forced  to  realize  that  the  demand 
of  American  women  for  self-government  is  too  deep  to  be  satisfied  by  hollow  pro¬ 
fessions  of  friendship  not  backed  by  action,  and  too  deep  to  be  stamped  out  by 
sentences  of  a  half  year  in  a  Government  workhouse. 
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Back  from  the  Front 

By  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar  Torrence 


FIVE  gallant  pickets  who  were  released  from 
Occoquan  last  Saturday,  October  13,  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  held  that  even¬ 
ing  at  national  headquarters  and  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  manifestly  whole-hearted 
believers  in  the  pickets’  cause. 

This  happened  to  be  a  particularly  significant 
moment  in  the  history  of  picketing.  Everybody 
present  was  very  much  aware  that  a  few  days 
earlier  the  Occoquan  “investigation”  had  col¬ 
lapsed  and  Superintendent  Whittaker  had  been 
reinstated that  the  newspapers  had  published 
incredible  reports  of  an  Occoquan  “riot”  insti¬ 
gated  by  suffragist  prisoners; — and  that  it  had 
been  officially  announced  that  future  suffragist 
prisoners  would  be  treated  with  even  greater  se¬ 
verity  than  the  former  ones.  Everybody  knew, 
too,  that  at  that  very  moment  Lucy  Burns  and 
thirteen  other  pickets  were  still  imprisoned  in  the 
workhouse,  while  seated  among  the  diners  at 
headquarters  were  Alice  Paul  and  ten  others 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  picketing  a  few 
days  earlier  and  were  then  under  suspended  sen¬ 
tences.  Whatever  reports  the  newly  released 
pickets  might  bring  were,  therefore,  awaited  with 
peculiar  eagerness. 

All  five  women  were  weakened,  physically,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  their  spirits  were  en¬ 
tirely  unsubdued.  They  told  their  stirring  stories 
dispassionately  and  impersonally,  though  these 
were  compact  of  poignant  revelations. 

WE  heard  of  one  ill  and  famished  picket 
sharing  with  another  her  small  cup  of  milk 
and  smaller  crust  of  bread.  We  heard  of 
Lucy  Burns,  continually  and  almost  gayly  rein¬ 
forcing  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  most  ex¬ 
hausted  of  her  comrades,  yet  herself  unable  to 
sleep  at  night,  because  of  the  cries  that  reached 
her  from  the  women  in  the  punishment  cells.  We 
heard  of  negro  women  prisoners  who  were  at 
that  moment  fighting  the  terrors  of  darkness,  sol¬ 
itude  and  bread-and-water  diet  because  they  had 
innocently  replied  to  requests  from  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners  to  know  the  time.  And  we  heard  of  the 
young  Russian  girl  who,  after  laboring  under 
great  handicaps  to  fit  herself  for  self-support,  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  same  day  two  telegrams — one  from 
a  suffrage  organization  in  New  York  offering  her 
precisely  the  position  she  had  hoped  for,  that  of 
a  stenographer  at  a  good  salary,  and  the  other 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  in  Washington,  inviting  her — to  picket ! 
She  made  her  choice  without  hesitation  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  fourteen  pickets  then 
in  the  workhouse. 

MRS.  RICHARD  WAINRIGHT,  of  the  Na- 
ional  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  and  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Wain- 
right,  was  the  capable  toastmistress.  She  intro¬ 
duced  the  picket  speakers  as  fighters. 

“Somewhere  in  France  tonight,  men  who  have 


been  serving  at  the  front  and  who  are  weary  and 
have  spent  everything  that  they  have  in  the  way 
of  strength  and  spirit  are  being  taken  in  squads 
away  to  the  back,  where  they  are  given  rest  and 
refreshment  that  they  may  get  the  power  to  go  to 
the  front  again.  Tonight  we  have  from  our  little 
army  a  squad  who  have  come  back  from  the 
front — the  pickets  who  represent  a  wonderful 
fight  for  idealism.  They  should  stir  the  blood 
of  the  most  slothful.” 

The  first  speaker.  Miss  Katharine  Fisher,  an  ex¬ 
pert  dietitian  of  New  York,  spoke  for  herself 
and  her  four  sister-pickets — Miss  Ruth  Crocker, 
of  Chicago ;  Miss  Nina  Samaradin,  of  Baltimore ; 
Miss  Anna  Gwenter,  of  New  York;  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kendall,  of  Buffalo— when  she  said  that 
their  mere  release  from  Occoquan  gave  them  no 
sense  of  real  freedom.  They  were  not  free  to 
resume  their  entirely  legal  picketing,  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  free  citizens  of  their  country, 
theirs,  in  short,  was  only  “freedom  to  submit.” 

THE  hunger  for  freedom  which  brings  about 
all  woman’s  movements  was  tellingly  voiced 
by  the  two  young  Russian  women,  Miss 
Samaradin  and  Miss  Gwenter.  Miss  Samaradin 
came  to  this  country  three  years  ago  “to  learn  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

“When  I  used  to  hear  about  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,”  she  said,  “I  used  to  ask,  ‘Why  do 
not  the  women  vote  in  such  a  free  country  as  the 
United  States?’  and  the  usual  answer  was,  ‘Be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  want  to  vote.’  After  I  came  to 
this  country  I  began  to  meet  American  women 
and  speak  to  them  and  I  found  that  they  do  want 
to  vote,  but  the  vote  is  not  given  to  them.  But  still 
I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  suffrage  movement 
because  I  did  not  agree  with  certain  things  in  it. 

“The  first  time  I  took  part  was  when  the 
Woman’s  Party  began  to  picket,  because  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian  I  believe  in  direct  action  and  I  call  this  di¬ 
rect  action.  I  do  not  believe  in  begging  for  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  me.  I  believe  in  taking  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  women  of  the  United  States  were  begging  for 
seventy  years  for  the  thing  that  belongs  to  them. 

“If  the  American  women  would  try  hard 
enough  they  would  win.  It  is  hard  to  spend  a 
month  in  Occoquan,  but  it  is  harder  to  go  to 
Siberia.  Yet  going  to  Siberia  did  not  stop  us  of 
the  revolution  in  Russia." 

MISS  GWENTER,  who  was  almost  too  ill 
from  her  prison  experience  to  speak  at  all, 
nevertheless  did  speak  briefly  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  labor  movement,  saying  that  al¬ 
though  she  had  always  put  her  strength  into  the 
fight  for  labor,  she  was  now  going  to  concentrate 
on  suffrage  first. 

The  peculiarly  close  inter-relation  at  this  time 
of  war,  of  all  idealistic  movements,  was  expressed 
in  a  single  phrase  by  tiny  Miss  Ruth  Crocker, 
whom  Mrs.  Wainwright  introduced  as  “one  of  the 
gnats,” — in  allusion  to  the  legend  of  the  gnat  who 


won  a  battle  for  its  friends  by  entering  the  ear 
of  the  giant  general  of  the  hostile  army.  It 
wasn’t  just  suffrage"  that  made  me  picket,”  Miss 
Crocker  confessed.  “It  was— everything.  It  seemed 
as  if  everything  was  being  taken  away  from  every¬ 
body  and  that  it  was  time  for  everybody  to  stand 
up  for  everything,  and  if  it  was  the  most  I  could 
do,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  picket.” 

MRS.  FREDERICK  KENDALL,  a  newspa¬ 
per  women  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  wife  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
who  during  her  thirty  days’  imprisonment  gained 
first-hand  knowledge  of  most  of  the  terrors  of 
Occoquan,  gave  the  first  authentic  account  of 
what  the  prison  management  has  advertised  as 
the  “riot”  at  the  workhouse  ten  days  ago,  wrhen 
the  prison  authorities  in  the  most  high-handed 
manner  carried  off  a  suffrage  prisoner  to  a  hos¬ 
pital,”  refusing  to  explain  that  she  was  to  go  to 
the  jail  hospital  in  town  or  to  let  her  see  a  lawyer 
or  the  physician  who  had  gone  to  Occoquan  to 
examine  her. 

Mrs.  Kendall  and  Miss  Fotheringham,  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  nursing  Mrs.  Johns,  since  the  w'ork- 
house  gave  her  no  care  and  her  illness  seemed  to 
be  appendicitis,  twice  requested  to  see  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tweedale  in  order  that  they  might  ask 
for  their  comrade  the  privilege  of  consulting  her 
lawyer  before  being  removed,  she  knew  not  where. 
Mr.  Tweedale  refused  to  see  the  two  women. 
Mrs.  Kendall  further  relates  that  Mrs.  Johns, 
while  being  taken  from  the  building,  caught  sight 
of  her  two  friends  and  cried  for  help.  They  tried 
to  rescue  her,  but  were  overpowered  by  matrons, 
guards,  and  other  prisoners  summoned  for  this 
purpose.  Miss  Fgtheringham  was  cruelly  ill-used, 
Mrs.  Kendall  testifies,  so  that  she  suffered  after¬ 
ward  from  concussion  of  the  brain ;  and  Mrs. 
Kendall  herself,  a  woman  of  frail  appearance,  was 
so  severely  beaten  that  her  shoulders  and  arms 
remained  black  and  blue  for  days.  This  account 
constitutes,  of  course,  the  most  serious  charge 
that  has  yet  been  made  against  the  Occoquan 
system. 

BESIDES  the  prisoners,  Miss  Mary  Ingham, 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Baltimore,  both  pickets  who 
were  released  from  Occoquan  on  the  President’s 
“pardon,"  spoke;  and  Mrs.  Shelton,  a  Washington 
attorney,  told  of  the  unlegal  fight  made  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Tweedale  and  Commissioner  Brown- 
low  to  prevent  her  from  having  the  briefest  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prisoners  as  their  counsel. 

"President  Wilson  never  spoke  a  truer  word,” 
said  Mrs.  Walker,  referring  to  one  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  mildest  encouragements,  “when  he  said, 
‘The  tide  is  rising  to  meet  the  moon.’  The  tide 
of  pickets  is  breaking  more  and  more  strongly 
against  the  White  House,  and  the  moon  is  almost 
at  the  full.” 
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Agitation  for  National  Suffrage  Spreads 


from  East  to  West 


THE  fight  for  the  federal  amendment  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  is  carrying  out 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  recess  of  Con¬ 
gress,  centered  this  week  in  North  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Illinois  and  in  Colorado. 

In  the  South  Miss  Maud  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Gould,  traveling  in  Mrs.  Gould’s  car 
hung  with  Woman’s  Party  colors,  have  blazed  the 
trail  for  national  suffrage  in  towns  that  have 
never  before  heard  a  suffrage  speech  and  brought 
the  Democratic  failure  in  democracy  for  women 
straight  home  to  the  constituents  of  such  Admin¬ 
istration  men  as  Majority  Leader  Claude  Kitchin, 
Chairman  Pou  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
Chairman  Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
has  always  opposed  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Starting  the  North  Carolina  tour  in  Wilson  on 
October  8,  Miss  Younger  next  spoke  to  a  large 
audience  in  Rocky  Mount,  the  most  important 
town  in  Mr.  Kitchin’s  district,— both  these  meet¬ 
ings  sending  urgent  resolutions  to  the  President 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment.  A  meeting 
in  the  court  house  in  Wilmington  was  followed 
by  a  stop  in  Raleigh,  where  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  suffrage  gatherings  in  the  state  oc¬ 
curred.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Younger,  Mrs. 
Gould  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  North  Carolina  meetings,  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Capitol  by  Governor  Bickett.  In  the 
evening  a  mass  of  over  five  hundred  women  and 
men  stood  for  two  hours  to  hear  Mrs.  Gould  and 
Miss  Younger  speak  at  a  street  meeting.  In  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  before  the  speakers’  au¬ 
tomobile  drew  up  on  the  main  street,  were  such 
men  as  the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  Walter 
Clark,  Food  Administrator  Henry  Page,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Max  Gardner. 

After  stops  for  meetings  in  Greensboro  and 
Winston-Salem  that  won  strong  interest  for  the 
federal  amendment  and  many  new  members  for 
the  Party,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Miss  Younger  reached 
Shelby,  Mr.  Webb’s  home  town  and  one  that  had 
never  before  heard  the  case  for  suffrage.  The  en¬ 
tire  town  came  out  to  the  meeting  on  October  13, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Paul  Webb,  and  Chairman  Webb 
was  himself  present,  paying  close  attention  to 
what  was  said  of  the  Democratic  party’s  suffrage 
record  and  the  barbarous  conditions  at  Occoquan 
to  which  the  Administration  has  lawlessly  sub¬ 
jected  women.  The  audience,  urged  to  impress 
Mr.  Webb  with  the  truth  that  North  Carolina 
favors  suffrage,  was  eager  with  questions  and 
still  pressed  around  the  suffrage  car  to  find  out 
how  they  could  help  when  the  speakers  were  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  next  stage  of  their  journey. 

The  last  meeting  in  the  state,  in  Charlotte,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor,  state  chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  McGowan, 
brought  the  week  to  a  successful  close  with  a 
large  audience  stirred  to  the  unanimous  adopting 
of  resolutions  to  be  sent  to  President  Wilson 
and  the  North  Carolina  men  in  Congress  urging 
action  on  national  suffrage. 


IN  Illinois,  the  state  of  many  picket  prisoners, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Miss  Mabel  Ver¬ 
non,  of  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  have  quickened  the  already 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  national  suffrage  in 
their  tour  through  the  Middle  West.  Meetings 
in  Chicago,  Bloomington,  Springfield,  Peoria,  and 
Galesburg  have  brought  to  the  Woman’s  Party 
new  supporters,  money,  and  new  understanding  of 
the  federal  amendment  fight  by  public  opinion. 

In  Chicago  on  October  6  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 
former  state  chairman,  gave  a  dinner  party  at  her 
fine  home  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Ver¬ 
non,  to  meet  the  state  executive  board,  the  chair¬ 
men  of  state  departments  and  the  officers  of 
congressional  districts.  Afterwards  the  large 
group  of  state  and  national  workers  conferred 
until  late  into  the  night,  outlining  plans  for  meet¬ 
ings  in  Illinois,  and  reviewing  the  work  for  the 
amendment  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  and  Miss  Whitte- 
more,  Mrs.  Watson  and  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  all  re¬ 
leased  picket  prisoners,  and  three  of  them  Illinois 
women,  reported  the  true  story  of  the  picketing 
persecution.  Sara  Bard  Field  and  Jane  Pincus, 
both  fresh  from  Washington,  also  spoke.  Elec¬ 
tions  for  the  state  executive  board  were  then 
made  as  follows :  State  chairman,  Miss  Ella 
Abeel ;  new  vice-chairmen  added  to  those  already 
serving,  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy,  Mrs.  William 
Henkle,  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  William 
Watson. 

The  next  week  a  public  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  largely  attended  by  interested 
Chicago  women.  Mrs.  Lewis  at  once  made  her 
position,  in  fighting  for  suffrage  now,  clear  by 
saying :  “I  have  two  sons  in  the  war,  and  I 
should  consider  that  I  was  unpatriotic  to  sit 
around  knitting,  conserving  food,  watching  the 
garbage  cans,  and  making  no  effort  for  democ¬ 
racy.  I  consider  that  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  the 
fact  that  American  women  are  not  free.  Every 
woman  should  rise  up  and  demand  that  justice 
be  done  womankind  in  America.” 

The  other  speakers  were  Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 
Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Watson.  When  the 
two  latter  young  women  rose  to  speak,  both  so 
recently  freed  from  prison,  the  whole  audience 
sprang  to  its  feet  and  applauded  for  many  min¬ 
utes.  At  one-thirty  o’clock,  just  when,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ruth  Crocker,  an  Illinois  girl,  and  five 
other  pickets  were  being  released  from  Occoquan, 
this  resolution  was  telegraphed  by  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  women  voters  to  President  Wilson :  “The 
imprisonment  of  women  for  asking  for  political 
liberty  must  stop  at  once.” 

MISS  ANNE  MARTIN,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  is  finding  in  her  tour 
through  the  voting  states  of  the  West,  that 
only  the  straight  message  of  the  party  for  democ¬ 
racy  here  and  now  is  needed  to  bring  wide  new 
support  to  the  amendment  as  a  war  measure.  To 


the  women  constituents  of  Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
Taylor  she  has  made  it  clear  that  women  cannot 
be  content  with  their  representatives’  standing  for 
suffrage,  that  “standing”  is  not  advancing,  and 
that  no  congressman  “stands”  for  one  of  his  own 
measures,  but  deals  and  bargains  and  fights  till 
he  wins  it.  As  a  result  of  her  meetings,  letters, 
resolutions  and  telegrams  are  being  concerted 
upon  the  Administration. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  home  town  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  Fowler,  state  chairman ;  Mrs.  Lillian  Kerr, 
legislative  chairman ;  and  Dr.  Caroline  Spencer, 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  branch,  at  present  under 
suspended  sentence  for  picketing  the  White 
House,  a  luncheon  at  the  Elks’  Grill  was  so 
largely  attended  that  numbers  had  to  be  turned 
away.  An  evening  meeting,  addressed  by  Miss 
Martin  as  well,  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  her 
story  of  the  Administration’s  attempt  to  shut 
down  upon  women’s  lawful  appeals  by  turning 
the  women  over  to  Washington  mobs,  by  giving 
them  exaggerated  sentences,  by  practicing  cruelty 
in  prison.  In  Pueblo,  Miss  Martin  and  Mrs.  Kerr 
spoke  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Congress  Hotel  at  a 
meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  P.  S.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Walker,  Woman’s  Party  officers  in  that 
district. 

In  Denver  a  lunch  was  given  Miss  Martin  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  First  Congressional 
District,  and  a  most  successful  evening  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  with  Dr. 
Margaret  Long  presiding,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Kruse 
McFarlane  introducing  the  speakers.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Lindsey  were  in  the  representative  au¬ 
dience,  which  on  the  motion  of  Dora  Phelps 
Buell  passed  a  resolution  of  protest  to  President 
Wilson  against  the  cruelty  of  Occoquan  to  women 
whose  only  crime  is  love  of  liberty,  and  urging 
him  to  adopt  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
in  his  forthcoming  message  to  Congress  as  the 
only  means  of  ending  women’s  agitation  for  suf¬ 
frage. 

MEANWHILE  organizers  preceding  the 
speakers  are  spreading  this  agitation  more 
and  more  thoroughly  into  every  corner  of 
the  country.  True  news  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
campaign  and  the  lawless  persecution  of  the  pick¬ 
ets  is  for  the  first  time  flaming  into  the  papers 
of  every  state  for  clear-thinking  men  and  women 
to  read.  In  the  West  meetings  are  this  week  be¬ 
ing  arranged  by  Iris  Calderhead  in  Oregon,  Alice 
Henkle  in  Washington,  Hazel  Hunkins  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Jane  Pincus  in  North  Dakota,  and  Clara 
Louise  Rowe  in  California.  Ada  James  is  in 
Wisconsin ;  Sarah  Grant  and  Gertrude  Hunter  in 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  Nina  Allender,  Suffragist  car¬ 
toonist,  and  Berta  Crone  in  South  Carolina;  and 
Katherine  Mullen  in  Georgia.  Other  organizers 
now  at  work  on  advance  meetings  in  other  states 
are  Margery  Ross,  Margaret  Whittemore,  Natalie 
Gray,  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  Gladice  Greiner, 
Katherine  Morey,  Rebecca  Hourwich,  Joy  Young, 
Vivian  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Ella  St.  Clair  Thompson. 
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National  Advisory  Council  Conference 


THE  National  Woman’s  Party  is  calling  an 
Advisory  Council  Conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  December  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  coming  suffrage  campaign  in  what 
promises  to  prove  the  most  momentous  sesison  of 
Congress  for  suffrage  in  the  history  of  the  federal 
amendment. 

To  this  conference  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman’s  Party  summons  the  advis¬ 
ory  council,  the  heads  of  departments,  state  chair¬ 
men  and  members  of  state  committees,  congres¬ 
sional  district  chairmen  and  members  of  district 
committees,  county  chairmen  and  members  of 
county  committees,  and  all  other  elected  officers. 
These  will  make  up  the  voting  membership,  but 
all  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  are  urged  to 
come  to  the  conference  as  guests,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  plans,  though  not  yet  complete,  promise  a 
brilliant  four  days  at  the  national  headquarters. 

The  conference  will  open  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  December  6,  with  a  reception  given  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  branch  to  all  the  guests 
of  the  conference. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  two  business  sessions. 
In  the  morning  will  be  held  a  meeting  for  the 
members  of  the  advisory  council,  at  which  Mrs. 


John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
council,  will  preside.  The  reports  of  the  year’s 
work  will  be  made  and  new  plans  laid.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  council  at  this  time  will  organize 
itself  more  fully  for  carrying  out  its  work.  The 
advisory  council  has  grown  into  so  strong  a 
body,  giving  such  valuable  service  to  the  party 
that  a  more  definite  organization  is  considered 
wise  to  map  out  the  work  it  does.  Arrangements 
will  probably  be  made  at  this  time  for  future 
meetings  of  the  council. 

In  the  afternoon  a  committee  from  the  National 
Party,  newly  formed  in  Chicago  by  a  union  of 
Prohibitionists,  Progressives,  Socialists,  and  vari¬ 
ous  independents  in  politics,  will  present  to  the 
conference  the  formal  invitation  of  the  new  party 
to  the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  join  it  for 
carrying  on  a  campaign  to  elect  fifty  congress¬ 
men  in  1918. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  two  business  ses¬ 
sions.  Saturday  morning  the  state  chairmen  will 
meet — the  first  meeting  the  chairmen  have  ever 
held — which  will  give  them  new  opportunities  for 
comparing  notes  and  co-ordinating  the  work  in 
their  branches.  They  will  probably  organize  as 
a  body,  elect  a  chairman,  and  arrange  for  regular 


meetings.  In  the  afternoon  at  a  second  business 
meeting,  the  conference  will  take  up  the  proposal 
laid  before  it  on  Friday  by  the  new  National 
Party.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  will  be  given  for 
all  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  honor  of 
the  pickets  who  have  served  time  in  prison. 

A  great  mass  meeting  is  planned  to  close  the 
conference  on  Sunday.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
this  meeting  will  be  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
former  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
now  counsel  for  the  picket  prisoners.  All  the  re¬ 
leased  pickets  will  be  present. 

This  December  conference  will  be  the  fourth 
advisory  council  conference  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party.  The  first  was  the  New¬ 
port  conference  of  September,  1914,  at  which 
plans  were  laid  to  defeat  forty-seven  Democratic 
congressmen  in  voting  states  because  they  had 
opposed  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  second 
was  held  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1915,  and 
heralded  the  spreading  of  the  Congressional 
Union  through  the  states  in  branches.  The  third, 
in  Washington,  April,  1916,  sent  the  suffrage  spe¬ 
cial  into  the  West  with  Eastern  women’s  appeal 
to  women  voters. 


Prisoners  of  Freedom 

Speech  Made  by  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher  at  the  Picket  Dinner 


FIVE  of  us  who  are  with  you  tonight  have  re¬ 
cently  come  out  from  the  workhouse  into  the 
world.  A  great  change?  Not  so  much  of  a 
change  for  women,  disfranchised  women.  In 
prison  or  out,  American  women  are  not  free. 
Loss  of  physical  freedom  simply  gives  us  and  the 
public  a  new  and  vivid  sense  of  what  our  lack  of 
political  freedom  really  means. 

Disfranchisement  is  the  prison  of  woman’s 
power  and  spirit.  Women  have  long  been  classed 
with  criminals  so  far  as  their  voting  rights  are 
concerned.  And  how  quick  the  Government  is 
to  live  up  to  its  classification  the  minute  women 
determinedly  insist  upon  these  rights.  Prison  life 
epitomizes  all  life  under  undemocratic  rule.  At 
Occoquan,  as  at  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
we  faced  hypocrisy,  trickery  and  treachery  on 
the  part  of  those  in  power.  And  the  constant  ap¬ 
peal  to  us  to  “co-operate  with  the  workhouse  au¬ 
thorities,”  sounded  wonderfully  like  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  addressed  to  all  women  to  “support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

“Is  that  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia?” 
I  asked  Superintendent  Whittaker  concerning  a 
statement  he  had  made  to  me.  “It  is  the  law,”  he 
answered,  “because  it  is  the  rule  I  make.”  The 
answer  of  Whittaker  is  the  answer  Wilson  makes 
to  women  every  time  the  Government,  of  which 


he  is  the  head,  enacts  a  law  and  at  the  same  time 
continues  to  refuse  to  pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 

IT  has  been  well  said  by  Anne  Martin,  “Every 
reform  is  a  battle  of  ideas.”  The  Woman’s 
Party  policy  is  winning  because  it  puts  ideas 
into  action.  Perhaps  every  reform  movement 
tends  at  some  time  to  become  a  battle  of  words. 
The  suffrage  movement  has  been  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  battle  of  arguments  and  appeals  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  of  sounding 
phrases  and  soothing  speeches,  such  as,  “I  have 
come  to  fight  with  you,”  which  died  away  after 
election  into,  “May  I  not  hope?” 

We  seem  today  to  stand  before  you  free,  but  I 
have  no  sense  of  freedom,  because  I  have  left 
comrades  at  Occoquan  and  because  other  com¬ 
rades  may  at  any  moment  join  them  there.  Not 
our  comrades  only,  but  our  leaders.  What  one  of 
us  can  think  of  Alice  Paul,  of  Lucy  Burns,  as 
prisoners  of  the  National  Government,  and  not 
feel  on  her  own  body,  and  on  her  own  spirit,  the 
coarse  prison  clothing,  the  galling  weight  of 
prison  rules? 

While  she  and  our  other  comrades  are  there, 
what  is  our  freedom?  It  is  as  empty  as  the 
so-called  political  freedom  of  women  who  have 


won  suffrage  by  a  state  referendum.  Like  them 
we  are  free  only  within  limits. 

Are  we  free  to  petition  for  our  rights?  To 
picket  peacefully?  To  demand  the  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  other  women?  If  we  try  to  do  these  things 
we  shall  find  ourselves  again  at  Occoquan.  We 
are  free  only  to  submit. 

THE  Government  wishes  to  give  us  an  inde¬ 
terminate  sentence  in  the  workhouse  of  con¬ 
tinual,  uncomplaining  work  for  suffrage.  But 
this  is  soon  to  fall,  like  a  modern  bastile,  before 
the  onslaught  of  enlightened  public  opinion  which 
is  coming  to  our  rescue. 

But  we  must  not  simply  wait  for  it.  We  must 
keep  calling  to  cheer  it  on.  Publicity  plays  the 
same  part  in  prison  as  outside.  While  we  were 
suppressed  we  could  be  oppressed.  When  we 
could  let  the  public  know  the  facts,  the  pressure 
let  up.  We  must  do  these  two  things:  let  the 
people  know  and  make  them  understand.  When 
they  understand,  they  are  our  allies. 

We  must  not  let  our  voice  be  drowned  by  war 
trumpets  or  cannon.  If  we  should,  we  should 
find  ourselves,  when  the  war  is  over,  with  a  peace 
that  would  only  prolong  our  struggle,  a  democracy 
that  would  belie  its  name  by  leaving  out  half 
the  people. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


America  First  ! 

THERE  should  be  some  nice,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  way  to  stop  the  White 
House  picketing  by  the  mis¬ 
guided  ladies  who  imagine  they  are 
helping  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not. 

There  is  only  one  manly  way  to  stop 
the  picketing,  and  that  is  to  enfran¬ 
chise  the  women  at  once  as  a  war 
measure.  Premier  Asquith  has  al¬ 
ready  thrown  his  support  to  the  bill 
in  England,  and  President  Wilson 
would  not  only  stop  the  picketing  at 
once  by  declaring  in  favor  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  for  this  measure,  but 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  allies  as  a  whole,  and  demoral¬ 
ize  that  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies,  if  he  declared  in  favor  of 
complete  and  immediate  democracy 
here,  as  admirably  and  unequivocally 
as  he  served  notice  upon  Germany 
that  we  intend  to  “make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.” 

The  elderly  women  of  the  suffrage 
movement  are  the  chief  deprecators 
of  the  picketing  policy,  but  the 
younger  women  naturally  are  more 
demonstrative.  The  New  Republic 
holds  that  those  who  counselled  the  arrest  of  the 
picketers,  which  the  President  disclaims  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  have  embarrassed  the  Administration 
far  more  than  the  orderly  picketers.  .  .  . 

Banners  may  hurt  suffrage  with  a  Government 
that  is  not  accountable  to  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  which  consequently  does  not  represent  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  to  the  full,  as  yet.  But  they 
at  least  let  our  enemies — who  are  hostile  to  democ¬ 
racy — know  that  American  women  are  sincere 
in  their  wish  to  make  good  our  pretensions  to 
democracy  as  a  nation,  and  President  Wilson  can 
at  any  time  add  lustre  to  his  stand  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  greatly  hasten  the  enthusiasm  for  “de¬ 
mocracy”  as  our  battle  cry  at  the  front  by  fol¬ 
lowing  Premier  Asquith’s  example,  and  declar¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible  national  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women. 

Had  not  the  President  made  “democracy”  the 
slogan  of  the  American  wing  of  the  allied  armies, 
one  might  urge  the  sending  of  the  banner  bearers 
to  Coventry,  but  that  would  certainly  not  help 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  would  not 
help  suffrage  by  a  whole  lot  more  free  advertis¬ 
ing.  “America  First !”  does  not  mean  with  the 
sword  only,  but  also  with  the  pen.  Here  is  the 
President's  opportunity  to  put  America  first  in 
every  way.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  delay 
using  this  efficient  means  of  ending  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  persistent  picketing  in  which  so  many 
women  of  character  and  refinement  hav’  taken 
part. — Harold  Shafter  Howard  in  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News. 
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A  Poor  Year  for  Women 

T  is  told  by  several  women,  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect,  that  the  Treasury  Department’s 
orders  were :  “Get  out  the  Liberty  bonds  if  it 
kills  every  woman  in  the  place.” 

We  don’t  know  that  Mr.  McAdoo  put  it  just 
that  way;  in  fact,  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his  career  of 
recent  years  has  convinced  us  that  he  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  gentleman.  But  something  was  wrong  in 
that  department.  And  the  wrong  concerns  the 
labor  of  women. 

There  are  a  few  of  our  intelligent  American 
women  in  prison  in  Virginia.  They  were  impris¬ 
oned  for  the  “hideous  crime”  of  quoting  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  banners  which  they  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  suffrage  amendment  may  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  this  unpleasant  episode.  But  it 
has.  Government  clerks  (men),  who  have  friends 
at  home,  are  not  bothered  by  overtime  hours. 

This  isn’t  a  very  good  year  for  women,  so  far, 
except  for  those  who  have  the  honor  of  giving 
sons  or  husbands  to  the  war. — The  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal,  October  6. 


The  Last  Word  on  Suffrage 

THE  only  thing  left  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  is  what  the  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  have  been  saying  in  Wash¬ 


ington.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  if 
it  wasn’t  the  only  infuriatingly  irre¬ 
futable  thing  left  to  say,  the  women 
who  have  so  bravely  said  it  wouldn’t 
be  made  to  pay  for  it  with  harrowing 
prison  sentences  in  a'  barbarously 
conducted  jail. 

The  suffrage  pickets  haven’t  been 
“arguing”  about  woman  suffrage. 
They  have  simply  been  taking  the 
only  stand  which  any  self-respecting 
and  dignified  woman  today  can  take. 
In  other  words  they  have  simply 
taken  woman’s  right  to  the  ballot 
for  granted,  acknowledged  univers¬ 
ally  today  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
principles  of  true  democracy,  and 
asked  their  government  what  it 
means  by  plunging  their  country  into 
war,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  win¬ 
ning  for  the  world  the  very  rights 
it  is  steadfastly  refusing  to  give  to 
half  of  its  own  citizens  right  here. 

Today  there  isn’t  anything  else  to 
be  said  on  the  suffrage  question  but 
this.  It  is  the  last,  the  one  utterly 
unanswerable  word  on  the  subject. 
And  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  if 
all  the  suffragists  in  the  country  had 
had  the  high  courage  and  moral 
strength  to  unite  on  this  stand,  their  victory 
would  already  be  won. — The  New  York  Call, 
October  10. 

A  Fundamental  Matter 

TURNING  aside  from  questions  of  finance  and 
other  issues  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Hillquit 
(candidate  for  mayor  in  New  York  City) 
lays  hold  of  a  more  fundamental  matter  than  any 
of  these,  the  matter  of  the  more  complete  de¬ 
mocratization  of  our  Government.  It  is  excel¬ 
lently  timed,  but,  more  than  that,  it  must  remind 
even  the  doubtful  of  the  part  that  women  are 
increasingly  playing  in  civic  activities,  even  with¬ 
out  the  vote.  How  much  more  of  a  power  they 
would  at  once  become  with  the  ballot  in  their 
hands  ! — The  New  York  Evening  Post,  October  11. 

The  Man  that  Gives  the  Word 

ID  Congress  initiate  its  war  program?  Did 
Congress  act  on  its  own  volition  in  all  the 
important  transactions?  Did  Congress  ful¬ 
fill  its  duties  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  and 
according  to  long  established  precedent? 

To  all  the  questions  an  emphatic  NO  must  be 
registered. 

It  has  been  a  one-man  power  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact  the  President  ruled 
and  Congress  registered  his  will.  We  repeat  in 
all  friendliness  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  dictator  the  nation  has  known. — The  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  October  8. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Feodall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  October  2  Through 
October  12,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters  : 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Miss  Ruth  Crocker - $  12.50 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Ehling _  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Daniels -  22.75 

Collected  _  1.70 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock —  5.00 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quinby -  5.00 

Miss  E.  Helen  Knight -  25.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley -  5.00 

A  Friend _  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright -  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Paul -  5.00 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Gray -  14.00 

Mr.  John  Pries _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns -  10.00 

L.  T. _  1-00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers -  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp -  25.00 

Miss  Evelyn  Hall -  100 

Mrs.  Sallie  Ginns _  10.00 

Miss  Emma  E.  Elliott -  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrfea -  25.00 

Mrs.  Ruth  Noyes  Crocker.  1.00 

Anonymous _  12.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker.  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Perkins —  1.00 

Dr.  Helen  F.  Perkins -  1.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan —  13.50 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt -  15.00 

Membership  Fees -  2.25 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters - $  1,250.70 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  261,670.52 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 

October  12,  1917 _  $262,921.22 

Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wilson _  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  B.  Hartz —  1.50 


Mr.  E.  J.  Carleton -  25.00 

Mrs.  William  McGraw -  25.00 

Collection  at  Bay  City — ! —  4.55 


Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter —  5.00 

Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran —  100.00 

Miss  Mary  N.  Cochran,  Jr.  50.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis -  50.00 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor -  5.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans —  5.00 

Miss  Helen  W.  Beck -  5.00 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Evans -  5.00 

Fifth  Congressional  Dist._  5.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakevvell —  5.00 

Collection — Hotel  Adelphia  22.21 

Miss  Christine  Doyle -  LOO 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis — -  100.00 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principle*  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


aul  Institute 

8101  S  Street. N.W. 
Washflngton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Manetts  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mtu  c  and  Art 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

325 

Walking  Skirts  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00  , 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 

Total  collected  by  Branches  $  419.26 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist -  38,189.48 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  October  12,  1917 

Grand  Total - * - 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters - 

Grand  Net  Total - 


$  38,608.74 


$301,529.96 


2,136.00 


$299,393.96 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


BLOUSES 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


_  GL 

Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
*  Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL'S 

1*15  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103&N0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


1222  Walnut  St 

“Style  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


The  Suffragist 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 
Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 
Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 
Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 
Mis.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


Do  Your  Bit  Out  of  Prison 
for  “The  Suffragist” 

NOT  eve  ry  suffragist  who  stands  for  suffrage 
now  can  go  to  prison  for  her  purpose,  but 
every  American  woman  can  back  up  our 
front-line  fighters  in  Occoquan  by  doing  her  bit 
of  suffrage  service  in  the  woman’s  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  suffrage  prisoners  in  Occoquan  are  glad  to 
bear  hardship  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to  win  the 
federal  amendment  from  the  Government.  The 
least  every  suffragist  out  of  prison  can  do  is  to 
help  spread  the  story  of  this  struggle  among  the 
thinking  women  and  men  of  the  nation.  Will 
you  help  us  do  this? 

The  Suffragist  is  the  only  magazine  in  this 
country  that  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  the 
federal  suffrage  situation  in  Washington  and  in 
the  states.  Will  you  get  new  readers  for  The 
Suffragist?  Will  you  see  that  your  local  library 
subscribes  to  The  Suffragist?  Will  you  make 
the  editors  of  your  town  newspapers  read  The 
Suffragist  and  use  its  articles  and  editorials? 

These  are  ways  you  can  help.  Every  reader  of 
The  Suffragist  can  do  one  or  all  of  these  things. 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist” 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  13.  1917 


Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender -  1 

Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel -  j 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan _ .. _  2 

Miss  Agnes  Carter -  2 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu -  1 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley _  2 

Mrs.  Victor  Du  Pont,  Sr _  1 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Floyd -  1 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Freeman _  1 

Dr.  Gillette  Hayden _ , _  3 

Miss  Kate  C.  Heffelfinger -  1 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich -  2 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  1 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _  1 

Dr.  Margaret  Long -  1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Niven _  1 

Mrs.  George  Odell _  1 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Pierce _  2 

Mrs.  Marion  T.  Read - 1 

Through  Washington  Branch -  1 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore -  1 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore -  6 

Total _  34 


Open  Daily  9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

•THE  BUSY  CORNER” 

K  SCrntn  &  (£vy 

8TH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  AYR. 

Warm  and  Wooly 

SWEATERS 

Smart  and  Serviceable 

— Mohair  Sweaters,  new  and  smart;  in  two- 
color  combinations;  with  large  sailor  collar  and 
borders  around  bottom,  collar,  cuffs  and  belt. 
Choice  of  rose  with  white,  tango  with  blue, 
Copenhagen  with  orange,  rose  with  Yale,  em¬ 
erald  with  white;  also  plain  green.  $13.50 

_ Wool  Sweaters,  in  fancy  stitch;  Copenhagen 

with  white,  and  corn  with  white,  lobster  with 
white,  and  lobster  with  reseda;  also  reseda 
with  white.  Made  with  sailor  collar  •7C 

and  sash  to  match - ^ 

19.00  to  $16.50 

— Wool  Sweaters,  with  Byron  collar,  fancy 
stitch;  belt  in  back;  pockets  and  pearl  buttons. 
In  Copenhagen,  tan,  Hunter’s  green  yC 

— Wool  Sweaters,  in  fancy  stitch;  belted;  pearl 
buttons  and  Byron  collar;  in  black,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Hunter,  Harvard,  and  rose.  Also  plain 
stitch  Sweaters,  with  shawl  or  Byron  collar, 
and  pockets.  In  Harvard  red,  Hunter’s  green, 
white  and  Copenhagen  blue. 

CHOICE  _ _ _ 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


to  learn  all  the  little  kinks  of  printcraft—  how  to  buy  in 
the  open  market  to  meet  competitive  prices  and  give  eur 
patrons  the  same  super-service  under  war  conditions — still 
they  come — we  please  all  —  “We  Grow ’Cause  We  Know” 


Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  wby  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE  ± 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  xf. 

Dry  Goods  Co.  jjk 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 

In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  "The  Suffragist” 


